THE   GOLDEN   FLOOD
"Do you get enough fresh air in that corner, Joe?
FU have a window put in for you."
"See here, Smith! If you don't pay your honest debts
you can't work for me any longer. You go and settle
up with that grocer, or I'll find out why!"
"Shove 'er along, boys! All together! Do you want to
get licked by those blankety-blank Joliet farmers?"
"Say, Jim! When you're going home tonight, take
this piece of paper and give it to Jack Sullivan*s wife.
Jack died in the hospital last night and, confound it, she's
got five children."
The "paper" was probably a substantial gift. Jones,
caring nothing for money, scattered half his salary
among his men.
In 1876, its first full year of operation, the mill earned
a net profit of $181,007.18.
In New York a crafty little Scotchman received the
news with mingled feelings: elation and an itch to seize
for himself an even greater share of so succulent a
venture. "Where is there such a business?" Andrew
Carnegie jubilantly wrote an associate, adding confi-
dentially: "I want to buy Mr. Coleman out and hope to
do so soon."
Carnegie's chance came quickly to eliminate the
"Grand Old Man" whose urging had led him into steel
and whose support had bolstered the tottering Carnegie
credit during the panic. In a manner most timely for
Carnegie's purpose friction developed between Mr. Cole-
man and William P. Shinn. The latter had been a rail-
way auditor and Coleman did not approve of some
of his innovations in book-keeping. The dispute was
carried to Carnegie as chief individual stockholder. The
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